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“All the trees are Christmas trees, all the year round, 


all the world over; for Peace dwells among them 


and Goodwill is ever manifest” -— Grif Alexander 
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What a Parent May Expect From Camp 


Wherein a Mother 
Describes the Ideal Camp 


living in a changing world would be folly, 

since we have had our attention called to 
it so often from the pulpit, the press and the 
lecture platform. The transition in family life 
is a picture of confusion in a world of changing 
values. Science opened the door and thrust 
woman from the cookstove into careers, and 
high-powered machinery into the unskilled 
hands of youth. A high-tension mode of family 
living has resulted. It is unique that this oc- 
curred in our generation and we who fostered 
it are now responsible for its adjustment to 
society. Here it is, a thing we have created 
ourselves; where it succeeds we can bask in its 
glory, where it fails we must accept the 
responsibility for its failure. 
Camping has changed during this transition 


T° REMIND one again that we have been 


By 
LEAH H. PINKHAM 


from a vacation of ‘‘roughing it” to a construc- 
tive program of character building. I well re- 
member, in my own youth, the family’s camping 
expeditions. I can see us now loading a wagon 
with tents, provisions and general camping 
equipment, and traveling by horse to that dis- 
tant lake five miles away. Here we pitched 
camp and survived somehow through frighten- 
ing thunder and wind storms, enduring crude 
inconveniences of all kinds. Fishing and bath- 
ing were the chief and only possible occupations 
for the long days. We were entirely cut off 
from all communication with the outside world. 
It should indeed have been a restful vacation, 
but, after a few days of exploring the sur- 
rounding woods and munching wintergreen 
leaves while I read the few books I had brought 
along, I would become hopelessly bored. Such 
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was camping in the gay nineties. I detested it 
and vowed any children I might have would 
never be made to go camping. 

I have had to rescind that decision and I 
have, in spite of the bitter thoughts of my 
youth, given my three children ten summers of 
camp life. At first rather hesitantly, for, to 
begin with, I had discovered that society was 
loaning my children to me for only a brief 
period of their lives, possibly only a fourth of 
their life was to be under my supervision, for I 
realized that leaving home for college would 
start loosening the apron strings. Even of this 
short period when I can claim them for myself, 
the public school demands’a good many of 
their days, the church and communal organi- 
zations come in for their.share of the time. I 
often wondered if -aparent was going to be 
given. any..opportunity to: pass on to his chil- 
dren his own«ideas-and. hopes for their future. 
In the midst of this-confusion appeared camp 
directors, asking to take my children at an 
early age for a sixth of every year, twenty-four 
hours a day for sixty days, actually as many 
hours each year as the schools were requiring 
and more than the Christian church had ever 


hoped to have. I realized that in twelve sum- 
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mers this would amount to two full years. Why 
should I want to share my children’s vacations 
with a camp when I felt so capable of looking 
after them myself? As I spent many hours 
poring over beautifully illustrated camp cata- 
logues and talked many more hours with camp 
directors, a great awakening came to me. I was 
suddenly aware that there was in this new 
world we had created, more to school than 
books, more to church than preaching and 
more to camp than roughing it. To give my 
children a_ well-balanced personality today, 
they must have the composite influence of all 
of these institutions correlated to my own 
maternal plans and ideals. Few tangible results 
can ever be traced to any one of these institu- 
tions. If my child has an A report card, will 
the camp claim the credit, or if he fails ina 
subject where can I place the blame? [I notice 
a local medal for outstanding leadership in the 
school is occasionally won by a protege of the 
camps, however, it is often won by a student 
who has never attended a camp. Where then, 
does the camp’s worth lie, and just what has 
a mother the right to expect from camp life 
for her children? 


The conclusions I have reached are not 
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taken from any camp catalogues, from camp 
directors, nor from visiting any particular 
camp, but are based upon the development I 
have noticed in children attending camp and 
upon talks I have had with their parents. Per- 
haps these conclusions are best presented by 
describing an imaginary camp which might be 
conceived from the desires and constructive 
criticisms of parents. 

First, we must choose a location and I am 
sure we would want it on a beautiful lake, 
which was large enough for the water sports 
and a clean beach. We would locate it where 
the climate would be ideal and the danger of 
disease at a minimum. Our cabins would be 
well placed, giving a view of the lake, and not 
arranged in symmetrical rows but scattered 
among the trees as if they had been dropped 
from the sky. This would insure the preserva- 
tion of the primitive beauty of the camp, and 
give to the children not only an atmosphere of 
truly living close to nature but a deep rever- 
ence for its Creator. The cabins must be large 
enough so that the children would not be 
crowded and ample equipment must be pro- 
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vided for caring for their belongings, for, if our 
children are to be taught to take care of their 
things and keep their cabins neat, space must 
be provided for this purpose. The lodge would 
be built spaciously, comfortably, and attrac- 
tively, for we would want it to take the place of 
the home living room or den. If possible, other 
rooms would be made available for game 
rooms. 

The physical welfare of the camp must be 
on a very scientific basis. Hospitalization fa- 
cilities of a high quality should be provided, 
with efficient, well-trained attendants in charge. 
The health record of a camp is one of its great- 
est assets and must be carefully guarded. The 
dining room and kitchen, also, must be scien- 
tifically operated, with a trained dietitian in 
charge. 

We would keep the size of our camp small, 
but, on the other hand, we would want to build 
where we would have ample space for expan- 
sion in case we wished it. We would not over- 
crowd the camp with more children than the 
equipment was intended to care for. Success 
in camping is not judged by numbers. Any 
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camp that greedily overcrowds itself for finan- 
cial gain defeats its own purpose, for immature 
and inexperienced children would never find 
themseives in a large camp where personal di- 
rection would be impossible. 

After establishing the camp, our next con- 
cern would be the parents, for parents need 
to have a better conception of the purpose of 
camping. Too many parents believe it is only 
a place to park the children for the vacation 
period, or a place for them to learn to swim, 
or to rid them of their hay fever. In fact, very 
little thought is given to the selection of the 
camp or just why the child is going. The camp 
one chooses for his children, just as the college 
one chooses, is determined by various influenc- 
ing factors. Perhaps a certain camp is selected 
because the father has been a counselor there 
in early years, perhaps the director is a friend 
of the family, often it is because the child has 
a relative or playmate in the camp. Occasion- 
ally, vocational interest calis one’s attention to 
a professional camp. Always, the sales ability 
of the director is an important factor in the 
decision. In selling camping to parents, the 
director has a wonderful opportunity for inter- 
pretation, to show to the parents that camping 
is not roughing it, that the camp will not undo 
all of the habits they have been trying to instill 
in their child but rather will strengthen them, 
that camp can give to a child a broadening 
development which it is impossible for him to 
receive in the home or anywhere else. Parents 
shoull be made to realize that it does take 
eight weeks to be really helpful to the child, 
that it puts the child and the staff to an unfair 
advantage to try to accomplish anything in a 
shorter period. Camps promoting short periods 
are nothing more than vacation camps, since 
they cannot possibly acclimate the child and 
give him any constructive development in a 
two-weeks period. 

We would, in order to be of the best help 
to the child, want to talk over the child with 
the parent and have him analyze the child for 
us. We would prefer to find out all we can 
about the child before he comes to camp rather 
than spending days to discover his interests. 
The first gift of the camp to the home comes 
when the director shows the parent his child 
as an individual and not just a human being 
for whom he has been providing shelter. Since 
most parents have never attempted an analy- 
sis, they will need guidance, and it is always 
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helpful to them to have a questionnaire to 
follow. However, the questionnaire must be 
kept very simpie and must not be a difficu!: 
one copied from a psychology text book. The 
parents are untrained, and, if the questions are 
too technical, they will not be answered. More 
questionnaires would be returned if they were 
given personally to the parent by the director 
and ample time taken to explain them thor- 
oughly. Too often they come through the 
mail as a complete surprise and are conse- 
quently ignored. If the director would take 
more pains in discussing the child with the 
parents before he comes to camp, then his sug- 
gestions following the child’s camp experience 
will be more readily accepted. There are very 
few institutions today that are teaching the 
value of cooperation in the home, that are help- 
ing the parents to understand the child, and 
fewer yet that are helping the child to under- 
stand his parents. Personally, I prefer to have 
the analysis of the children’s camp develop- 
ment written, so that I can compare them from 
year to year and notice the steady improve- 
ment gained. Some of my most baffling wor- 
ries soon become ancient history, and it is al- 
ways comforting to notice these old reports as 
time goes on and new problems arise. 

If we know a good deal about the child be- 
fore he comes to our camp, we can more easily 
assign him to a cabin which will strengthen his 
good qualities and overcome his poor ones. If 
he is a child large for his age who is fond of 
bullying to hide his self-consciousness,. we would 
want him in a cabin of older boys where com- 
petition would be keener. If he is a boy small 
for his age, shy and sensitive, we would want 
him in a cabin of boys slightly younger where 
he could more easily obtain recognition and 
self-poise. If he is an only child, we would 
want him in a cabin with boys who have sis- 
ters and brothers, that he might learn from 
them the lesson of sharing. The right selection 
of a cabin is the basis for the success of the 
child’s development, and for this reason the 
child should never be allowed to select his own 
counselor or cabin mates. 


We would want to think very seriously about 
the counselors we selected for our ideal camp. 
They should have strong personalities, mature 
judgment, and be well balanced emotionally 
and spiritually. It is always valuable if a coun- 
selor has been a camper at some time himself. 

(Continued on Page 28) 

















A Camp Directors Winter Job 


By C. WALTON JOHNSON 
Director, Camp Sequoyah 


Is there anything for a camp director to do during the 
long winter months ? Plenty —unless he is a masician ! 


possibly find to do during the winter?”’ 
This question is asked by many people who 
who seem to think that all there is to the oper- 
ation of a camp is for the director to report at 
the camp two weeks prior to the opening date, 
put grounds, buildings, and equipment in order, 
pull out of a file and post a copy of last year’s 
program and a list of last year’s menus, hope- 
fully expect the return of last year’s counselors, 
servants, and workmen, and on the opening 
day of camp swing wide the gates for the recep- 
tion of a full quota of campers. If there is a 
camp director who can use such magic and get 
by with it, he should give his secret to those 
of us who find the long winter months all too 
short for the endless preparation required to 
get the results we feel should be obtained dur- 
ing the two months our camps are in operation. 
A camp director’s duties and responsibilities, 
month by month, from September to June may 
be outlined as follows: 


| S there anything that a camp director can 


SEPTEMBER 


One of the first things that calls for attention 
after the closing day of camp is collecting, 
sorting, and mailing home articles of clothing 
and personal equipment left by campers and 
counselors. In spite of all that can be said or 
done, a large number of personal effects will 
be left, and it is to the advantage of all con- 
cerned that all marked articles of any value 
be mailed home. If a mimeographed postal 
card is sent with each package requesting re- 
turn of the postage, most of the postage will be 
returned. 

A check on the pantry usually reveals whole 
cases of groceries and other supplies that 
should be returned to merchants and credit 
memos secured. September is the month credi- 
tors of a camp expect full settlement of ac- 
counts. If there are any accounts that cannot 


be settled in full during September, it is advis- 
able for the director or his business manager 
to call on local creditors in person and write 
letters to creditors in other cities, and state 
the situation frankly. Terms of payment of 
past due accounts should be arranged with all 
creditors if possible during September. Any at- 
tempt to shun a creditor, or any indifference to 
a past due account will hurt a camp’s credit 
more than inability to pay promptly. During 
September all business matters pertaining to 
the past season should be settled or arranged 
for in a manner satisfactory to ‘all concerned, 
and a set of financial statements made to cover 
the fiscal year up to and including the closing 
day of camp. If a good cost accounting system 
is used, the average cost per camper under each 
department of camp expense can be computed. 
Some camps consider October thirty-first the 
most convenient and logical date for the end 
of the fiscal year, inasmuch as practically all 
business and financial transactions concerning 
a camp season are conducted between Novem- 
ber first and October thirty-first. 

September is also the time to clean, repair, 
and house equipment. Boats, canoes, and other 
water front equipment should receive prompt 
attention after the close of the camp season. 
All locks and hinges exposed to the weather 
should be oiled. The proper care of camp equip- 
ment during September will greatly prolong the 
life and service of such equipment. Written 
notes and instructions concerning repairs and 
improvements that cannot be made in Septem- 
ber when equipment is stored should be kept in 
a file of unfinished work so that these repairs 
may not be overlooked during the spring. 

A final report which follows up and sum- 
marizes the weekly reports sent parents during 
the camp season and contains suggestions for 
the child’s guidance and training during the 
winter should go to parents early in September. 
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Now is the time to study reports and recom- 
mendations made by counselors. These reports 
usually contain good ideas and give the di- 
rector a perspective of his work that it is diffi- 
cult for him to get in any other way. 

Remembering birthdays with a brief per- 
sonal note is a custom that brings happiness to 
old campers and creates good will for the camp. 
These birthday notes should begin with the 
birthdays that come during September. It is 
assumed that birthdays which come during the 
camp season will be recognized and fittingly 
observed. A birthday is a much more significant 
event for a child than for grown-ups. 

' The fall is by far the best time of the year 
for general repairs, improvements, and build- 
ing. The weather is better than during any 
other season, workmen accomplish more and 
the work can be done without the rush and 
hurry that usually is necessary if new buildings 
and large improvements are postponed until 
spring. If any buildings are to be constructed 
of logs, the logs should be cut during the fall 
when the sap is down to prevent loosening of 
the bark and wood borers. Logs cut when the 
sap is down do not decay as readily as logs cut 
during spring and summer when full of sap. 

September is the month for the first between- 
seasons issue of the camp paper, whether this 
paper is to appear monthly, bi-monthly, or 
quarterly. If this paper can be issued by an ac- 
tive camp alumni organization, all the better. 
It will have an even greater appeal to old 
campers. 


OCTOBER 


October should be vacation month for camp 
directors. A camp director who can live through 
a September program like the above on top of 
a strenuous camp season, deserves a month’s 
vacation and should take it. If, however, a va- 
cation is not desired, buildings and improve- 
ments may be continued. Reading, study and 
correspondence may profitably occupy one’s 
time during any month. 


NOVEMBER 


November is the month for serious study and 
much reading not only in the field of camping 
but along other lines. There should be some 
reading and investigation totally unrelated to 
one’s vocation. Now is the time to evaluate 
and critically analyze last year’s work, to con- 
sider how mistakes may be corrected and how 
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finer results may be accomplished in the future 

During November, however, a camp directo 
should turn his thoughts from the past season 
to future seasons. New policies and plans for 
the next season should be formulated in No- 
vember. Now is the time through reading and 
unhurried thinking to get many new ideas and 
much inspiration for next season’s program. 
Copy for next year’s catalog should be pre- 
pared and turned over to the printer before the 
end of November. New letter-heads, folders 
and other follow-up printed matter should also 
be designed and printed during November and 
December. 

A new budget may now be prepared based 
on last year’s income and expenses and a new 
financial policy adopted even if the new fiscal 
year does not begin before January first. Most 
camp expenditures during November and De- 
cember should be charged to next year’s camp 
season. During November contacts with old 
counselors who are returning may be renewed 
and prospective counselors interviewed. All re- 
port blanks, contracts, charts, forms, health 
records, letters of instructions should be studied 
with revision in mind. 


DECEMBER 


The month of December offers an excellent 
opportunity for camp promotion effort if the 
appeal for camp enrollments based on the idea 
of giving son or daughter a summer in camp 
as a Christmas gift. Some camps receive from 
twenty-five to fifty Christmas Club Enroll- 
ments during December. If an Installment Plan 
of paying camp fees is used, this plan should be 
announced in December, and enrollments on 
this basis solicited for December and January. 
There are two Installment Plans that have 
worked successfully: one is on a six months 
basis which requires the camp fee to be paid 
in full by June first, the other is on a twelve 
months basis, January to December, half the 
fee being paid before and half after the camp 
season begins. A letter announcing the plan for 
Christmas Club enrollments should go to oid 
campers as well as to their parents, a different 
letter to each, however. The letter to boys may 
be primarily a news letter. 

Vacancies on the staff should be filled as 
soon after December first as practicable. Early 
contracts with counselors are desirable for sev- 
eral reasons. The best counselors usually secure 
positions early in the year. Counselors who are 
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engaged early have more time to prepare for 
their work and have a much better opportunity 
to secure Campers. 

Old prospect files should be culled and a list 
of new prospects made in preparation for the 
spring promotion campaign beginning January 
first. The Christmas Club and Installment Plan 
Announcements may be sent to good new pros- 
pects as well as old campers. The new catalog 
should be received from the printer before 
Christmas day but should be mailed or deliv- 
ered only to old campers and counselors before 
Christmas day. 

Of course, December is the month for Christ- 
mas cards and New Year messages. These 
should go to old campers and counselors who 
have had any connection with the camp during 
the past two or three years. Camp reunions 
and parties are often held during the Christmas 
holidays. These reunions of old campers serve 
to keep alive camp friendships and an enthusi- 
astic interest in the camp. 


JANUARY 


Promotion efforts during December are pri- 
marily with old campers, but after January 
first promotion efforts should be directed to- 
ward prospective campers. If a large Christmas 
Club enrollment has been secured, this will 
serve to stimulate further enrollments in Janu- 
ary. Negotiations with new counselors should 
continue and a special effort made to complete 
the staff by the end of January. Workmen and 
servants for the summer, as well as counselors, 
should be engaged during January. Counselor 
training may begin in January with mid-winter 
staff meetings if several counselors live near 
any one center. Counselor training can also be 
carried on by mail with a series of counselor- 
training papers, reprints of camp editorials and 
articles on camping, and books on camping. 
Every member of the camp staff should receive 
some kind of a counselor-training paper or 
letter from the camp office at least monthly 
irom January to June. If the fiscal year of the 
camp runs to December thirty-first, financial 
statements and income-tax returns are in order 
during January. 

FEBRUARY 


By the first of February all should be in 
readiness for an effective direct-mail promotion 
campaign. The weather is usually too bad for 
much travel and field work during February, 
but contacts can be established with a large 
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list of prospects by personal letters, special 
folders, and reprints of editorials and articles 
on camping. Now is the time for another letter 
to old campers about new plans, new improve- 
ments, and new additions to the camp staff. 
New policies and plans for the next season 
should now be put in final form. February is a 
good time for early gardening, the pruning of 
fruit trees, shade trees and shrubs, and for 
transplanting trees and shrubs. 


MARCH 


With the advent of March, field promotion 
work may be begun in earnest. By this time 
family plans have begun to take definite shape 
and parents are ready to enroll their children 
in summer camps. Direct-mail promotion, how- 
ever, should be continued. In the South, at 
least, March is an important month for garden- 
ing, and perhaps the best month for transplant- 
ing shrubs and flowers. Now is the time to re- 
pair damage done by winter weather to 
grounds, roads, and buildings, and to begin the 
construction of new buildings. 

March is also the month for camp directors’ 
conventions and conferences. A camp director 
can ill afford to let anything interfere with his 
attendance at these conventions which offer so 
much in the way of helpful information, inspi- 
ration, and fine fellowship with the leaders of 
the camping movement. The commercial and 
educational exhibits at these conventions can 
be studied with a great deal of profit and much 
valuable information gained with respect to 
where, when, and how to buy camp supplies 
and equipment to the best advantage. 


APRIL 


During April field promotion should be 
pushed vigorously. Warm spring days in April 
turn people’s thoughts to the out-of-doors, and 
they are ready to talk about camping. If the 
right kind of promotion work has been done 
during January, February, and March, enroll- 
ments should pour in during April. 

April and May are the best spring months 
for construction work of any kind. New build- 
ings, grading for new tennis courts, athletic 
fields, and general repairs that could not be at- 
tended to during the fall should now be pushed 
to completion. April is one of the gardener’s 
busiest months. Early vegetables depend upon 
the right kind of cultivation during April and 


May. (Continued on Page 26) 






















































Guidance at Camp 





By 


RUTH STRANG 


ities in camp to help indi- Education, Teachers College, year-old boy said, “I think it 


Ties are many opportun- Associate Professor of to the last question, one twelve- 


vidual boys and girls de- 
velop their potentialities. And 
that is essentially the task of guidance. Guid- 
ance may be defined as the process of studying 
the individual and bringing to bear upon him 
all those influences which may help him, 
through his own efforts, to develop intellectu- 
ally, physically, socially, and morally to the 
optimum extent of his capacity for growth and 
service to society. The emphasis in this defini- 
tion is, as it should be, on self-guidance, on 
helping the individual to help himself. The 
major part of guidance in camp is indirect. In 
no instance should any boy or girl be made to 
feel that he is a “case.” 

Guidance begins with the choice of camp. 
Choosing a camp is somewhat like choosing a 
suit of clothes; the camp must fit the individual. 
It is a good plan for the camp director to have 
a preliminary interview with the candidate and 
one or both of his parents so that he may judge 
whether the child will be likely to profit by 
the experiences offered in his camp. 

The two main processes in guidance are 
appraisal and adjustment. Appraisal is the 
process of child study. It is essential to under- 
standing the child and to the second process 
of making provision for his needs and 
capacities. 

Appraisal may begin before the child comes 
to camp. The application blank may include 
several questions which will help the counselors 
to provide for his special needs. Questions to 
parents such as the following may yield signifi- 
cant information: Has your son ever been to 
camp before? If so, what did camp do for 
him? Why do you want him to go to camp? 
What do you expect camp to do for him this 
summer? Sometimes these questions can be 
filled out jointly by parent and child. In answer 
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will make a man of me.” His 
mother, however, said, “Oh no, 
vou don’t want to grow up yet.” Both remarks 
suggested an important area of adolescent ad- 
justment that camp might help both boy and 
mother to meet. 

The first impression of the child as he comes 
to camp should be noted. However unreason- 
able and unjust it may be to judge a person at 
first sight, the fact remains that first impres- 
sions are important. The counselor should try 
to analyze the reasons for the favorable or 
unfavorable first impression the child makes. 
Some children have a frank, spontaneous way 
of meeting people which camp life should pre- 
serve. Others create an unfavorable impression 
by their poor posture, poor complexion, untidy 
or even uncleanly personal appearance. In such 
characteristics two months at camp should 
make desirable changes. The twelve-year-old 
boy already mentioned returned from camp 
with greatly improved bodily control and a 
clear tanned skin. 

A day or two of camp is ample for an initial 
appraisal of his physical skills. His proficiency 
in swimming, in tennis, in baseball and other 
sports is easily ascertained. All the skills a 
youngster needs to take his place in his social 
group cannot be acquired in one summer, but 
marked progress may be made in one or two. 
One boy went to camp with a strong desire to 
learn to swim. The previous summer he had 
visited friends who went swimming in a deep 
lake quite unsafe for a beginner. Ted felt com- 
pletely “out of it,” and it was this need for 
swimming ability that furnished the initial mo- 
tivation for the swimming lessons at camp. By 
the end of the summer he was able to swim a 
hundred yards in excellent form. 

Social skills are equally important. Coun- 
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selors should observe the individual’s reaction 
to adults and to other children. Some children 
play up to adults. They have been with adults 
a great deal and know how to handle them. 
Other children take an exaggeratedly childish, 
dependent attitude toward adults. They go to 
the counselor regarding every decision they 
have to make, however insignificant it may be. 
They are still “the baby” in their mother’s eyes 
and carry this attitude to camp. Boys and girls 
of junior-high-school ages appear to go through 
a period of aversion to adult supervision. They 
resent the presence of adults and want to man- 
age their own affairs. This early adolescent 
attitude toward adults frequently is superseded 
by an acceptance of adult companionship, 
usually after they have established their status 
in their own age group. They then feel that 
they can meet adults as “man to man.” Camp 
counselors should be aware of this rather typi- 
cal developmental stage and should not take 
personally the youngster’s temporary aversion 
to adult supervision. He should rather provide 
as much freedom as possible at this time for 
the boys or girls to work out their own social 
relationships. 

Still more important is the individual’s re- 
action to other children. Some children spon- 
taneously enter into friendly relationships with 
the group while others have difficulty in finding 
a place. There are undoubtedly attractions and 
repulsions among children. Some children are 
well liked by many boys and girls, others have 
a single close friend, and a few stand apart 
from the group. The camp counselor cannot 
command friendships, but he can sometimes 
help a boy or girl to correct personality faults 
that are interfering with his success, especially 
when these faults are more or less surface man- 
nerisms, not deep-seated character defects. 

A systematic study of each camper will, in 
a week or two, reveal his strengths and weak- 
nesses and the adjustments that are necessary. 
The recorded observations, interviews, and 
other personal data’ may well be kept in an 
individual folder for each child. More specifi- 
cally this would include the following items: 

1. Filled in application blanks. 

2. Interviews with parents and children. 

5. Observations and anecdotal records. 

4. Results of physical examination and other 
tests. 

5. Records of progress. 


—_—— 


‘See Ruth Strang, Every Teacher’s Records. New York: Teach- 
ers College Bureau of Publications, 1937. 
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6. Samples of children’s work at camp. 

7. Photographs. 

8. Summary of strengths and weaknesses and 
recommendations. 

Such a cumulative record is invaluable in 
understanding individual children and in mak- 
ing effective, helpful reports to parents. 

The camp situation is rich in opportunities 
for individual development. One girl came to 
camp determined to make trouble. The coun- 
selor had a hint of her attitude before she 
arrived and in the first week arranged that she 
be chosen for a position of responsibility that 
would give the girl a legitimate outlet for her 
originality and initiative. She became the out- 
standing leader in camp that summer. Another 
girl who appeared unattractive both to her 
fellow campers and the counselors had a dra- 
matic ability that was recognized the first 
chance she had to exhibit it. When she came 
on the stage, the amateur performance became 
a play. This success changed the other camp- 
ers’ attitude toward her and increased her self- 
confidence and happiness enormously. Instances 
might be multiplied of adjustment made in 
camp to health needs, and to social, intellectual, 
and physical capacities. 

A summary of the individual’s progress at 
the end of the summer gives the youngster a 
sense of accomplishment and growth. It also 
helps the parent or teacher to continue the 
good work done at camp. The following letter 
to one parent, modified slightly to prevent iden- 
tification, illustrates this kind of summary 
report: 


Dear Mrs. 


You will be happy to have this report on Ted’s 
summer. 

Out of patient work and a determination to 
become a good swimmer came a just reward to 
Ted—the winning of the medal for the greatest 
improvement in swimming. Ted’s persistence is 
shown by his progress in swimming. He also handles 
a boat and a canoe well, and was the best bow 
paddler in his age group. In a physical way, he 
developed to a marked degree. 

Ted’s continuous banter, with which you are 
familiar, brought into use not the best English. 
He took correction kindly, however, and made a 
determined effort to improve his speech. 

On trips, Ted was a hard worker, and fulfilled 
the responsibilities assigned to him. He had his 
petty differences, as all boys will, but it is to his 
credit that he never held a grudge. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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E PRESUME that every established 
camp director in the land has the 
experience of having enthusiastic 

souls, about to launch summer camps, come to 
him for counsel and advice. The conversation 
drifts along for an hour or two on many inci- 
dental and often non-consequential matters 
and then finally, after much sparring, settles 
down to the real crux of the matter so far as 
the novice is concerned. | 

“But what I really wish to know is, how do 
you get your campers?” In our little experience 
it appears that every novice seems fairly cer- 
tain, often without the slightest bit of specific 
training or experience, that he could success- 
fully operate a camp, 7f he only had one. 
Many of these delightful, but nevertheless de- 
Juded mortals seem to think that the successful, 
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established director just naturally must be in 
possession of some magic promotion formula 
with which he is able to put the job over and 
seeks conference with the hope that out of 
the goodness of the director’s heart, he might 
“open up” and take them in. 

Just such a person recently called upon us 
—the very attractive private secretary, if you 
please, of the former manager of a defunct 
Montana cattle ranch, who had conceived the 
very happy idea of turning the failure into a 
glowing success by converting it into a summer 
camp. She knew that to run camp one needed 
“cooks and things,” and a good “cowboy or 


two,” but the point that baffled her was just 
how to capture New York in one season and 
fill her ranch with fine boys from the best 
homes. 








By Crandall—Permission Secured 


We then went into ‘executive session” and 
here is about what we told her, offered here 
again for what it may be worth to others. 


SUCCESSFUL CAMP PROMOTION ESSENTIALLY 
A MATTER OF SALESMANSHIP 


Successful camp promotion is essentially a 
matter of sound, thorough-going salesmanship 
in the very best and most comprehensive mean- 
ing of the word. If even nominally true, the 
next natural question is, “What is this thing 
called salesmanship?” and the answer is that 
real salesmanship, worthy of the name, is not 
a “bag of tricks” as is so often supposed, but 
intelligent, dynamic interpretation. It is help- 
ing the prospects to recognize how and in what 
ways the proposition you are presenting fits 
certain deep-seated needs or desires of their 
own that they may or may not be entirely con- 
scious of. 

Good selling is not so much a matter of 
making people want what you have as it is in 
showing them that you have what they want 
and need. 


Naturally clean-cut enthusiasm for your 
proposition is not only important but abso- 
lutely essential as we shall see a bit further on. 
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In all good, clean-cut selling there are three 
basic principles: 

1.—Always sell from the prospect’s point of view. 
Visualize your idea so that it will appeal to him. 

2.—Dramatize your story with to-the-point hu- 
man interest incidents growing out of your experi- 
ence, and while you are so talking to his feelings 
through his ear, introduce unhurriedly attractive 
first-class story-telling photos to his eye. 

3.—Be genuinely earnest and sincere in your 
desire to render service rather than to sell a mere 
commodity, for in selling camping worthy of the 
name, you are selling more than fun or outing or 
mere vacation, or “parking space’’—you are selling 
purposeful education. (If you are not, you'll fail 
no matter how glib the tongue or convincing the 
personality behind it.) 


Two KINDS OF CAMP PROMOTION 


There are essentially two types of camp 
selling: 

1.—Pressure sales of a commodity. 

2.—Educational cultivation in favor of an ideal. 

Question Number One: Are you selling low 
cost summer parking space in order to make 
profitable use of a certain material equipment 
at your disposal either as your own property 
or as a part of a given institution “that must 
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Carry on’; or are you engaged in projecting 
into the lives of growing youth safe, sane, 
effective opportunities for genuine character 
education ? 

Question Number Two: Are your enroll- 
ments “tickets to a summer circus” or tuition 
fees to a_well-set-up, thoroughly-thought- 
through training for exuberant, useful living? 

One of the main reasons why many directors 
cannot successfully sell their own camps is 
because deep down in their hearts they aren’t 
sold themselves. Their primary motive is profit 
and more profit. 

And that raises an interesting question: Just 
when is a camp a business success and what 
does constitute profit? Perhaps we might ven- 
ture to offer an answer. Any camp is a business 
success when it is a thoroughly organized enter- 
prise built on sound business principles that 
produce an unmistakably first-class product 
at a reasonable price with a fair, honest and 
legitimate profit. 


THE RESULTS OF PRESSURE SALES 


Pressure selling results very often in dis- 
satisfied, disillusioned youngsters. Camp turns 
out to be so different in actual experience than 
they had expected. Instead of a joyous and 
thrilling experience full of adventure and 
friendliness, it proves to be a routine, over- 
organized, over-supervised, driving experience 
at low level, poor food, poor beds, domination 
from above and the campers’ “checkers” 
moved about ruthlessly by an overhead staff 
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who are playing a theoretical game for their 
own aggrandizement. Thousands of youngsters 
are now annually literally swept into such 
camps and the result is that after days of un- 
happiness they never want any more camp. 
Camp from then on connotes everything they 
do not want and nothing that they do want. 

Result is that such directors have to do 
the whole job of promotion over again each 
successive year because campers do not repeat. 
One such director told us recently that “he 
never wanted them but once, that it was much 
easier to serve new ones.” He used pressure 
sales and ballyhoo of the most dishonest kind. 
He advertised ‘low-rate’ bargains. He said 
to interested youngsters and _ unsuspecting 
parents, “‘Get three and come free.” He lived 
and prospered (insofar as he prospered at all) 
on the ever oncoming avalanche of growing-up 
youngsters, plus the fact that even with all our 
vast camping enterprise not one in four young- 
sters yet get any kind of a camping experience, 
so the field of possibles is yet large and not 
overly occupied. He sold a mechanical, highly 
regimented, cut-and-dried routine because it 
could be administered at so much less expense 
and by so much less leadership. He was a 
pressure salesman and took great pride in his 
ability to “get ’em.” 

As CONTRASTED WITH EDUCATIONAL 
ACCUMULATIVE PROMOTION 


One of the secrets of successful camp pro- 
motion is to help in every legitimate way both 
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campers and parents sell themselves. Satisfac- 
tion by all concerned 1s the very best promo- 
tion method. It is worth everything else put to- 
gether. Bring to your campers, year after year, 
a genuinely happy, satisfying and deeply edu- 
cative unfolding experience so that they love 
every minute of it because it feeds their very 
souls as well as their bodies—do this and more 
than half of your promotion problem is solved. 

Therefore, deliberately,in a carefully planned 
set of basic policies, build an intelligent, well- 
informed, growing, long-lived clientele. An 
appreciative boosting parent who has thor- 
oughly sold “‘herself” on the merits of what you 
offer, is worth a ton of beautiful catalogues 
and a mile of movies of the “‘high lights” of a 
season posed for the purpose of selling. 

From the standpoint of the child, deliver a 
consistent, well-done job of real fun, thrilling 
new experience; a more vigorous health of 
mind and body and spirit, seasoned with fine 
friendships and stimulating counselor contacts, 
all kept normally alive all winter by legitimate 
means, and successful promotion is more than 
half accomplished. That is the “mysterious 
secret.” 


EDUCATING PARENTS TO CAMPING AS 
EDUCATION 


But, you inquire, just how can parents be 
educated to camping as education when the 
cost element is so often the first or even the 
only consideration? 

A few suggestions to that end might not be 
out of place at this point for all of us who do 
active camp promotion well know that if only 
parents in general knew even remotely what it 
is they really desire or expect from a camp, the 
problem of promotion would be greatly simpii- 
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hed. As vet the great bulk of even “high grade” 
parents do not have very definite ideas of just 
what they have a right to expect from any 
good camp for their child. 

True it is, that from experience many are 
learning what they don’t want as a disillusion- 
ment. Others, as a result of magazine articles, 
some few books (and we need more of them), 
and more or less incidental verbal presentation 
at Parent-Teacher Associations, ‘Women’s 
clubs, and so forth, are beginning to catch the 
vision, but by and large, as evidenced by the 
complete lack of response to even the most 
skillfully prepared personal reports to camp 
homes, most parents are not as yet intelligently 
discriminating on true camp values. 

As directors, either individually or collec- 
tively, we haven’t made a dent on this basic 
problem because of lack in cooperative, states- 
manlike promotion. Promotion is still a highly 
competitive matter with many aspects of which 
we ought all to be heartily ashamed. We are 
all too inclined to talk glibly about “the bene- 
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fits to the child” but basically the benefits tc 
ourselves and the institution we represent 
come first so that it is each director for himseli 
and the devil gets the ones who can’t make the 
grade. In our humble opinion, this utter lack 
of cooperation in unitedly projecting to our 
communities a basic training in and exposure to 
the idea of camping as education, is the reason 
why parents do not and cannot discriminate, 
first, in favor of camping at all, and, second, in 
favor of the particular camp which can best 
serve their particular child at a particular time 
in his development. 


THE RIGHT KIND OF PRINTED MATTER 


The right kind of printed matter is very 
essential. Most camp printed matter is poor, 
colorless, unconvincing. It costs plenty but is 
unexpertly put together. It is not on a par 
with commercial advertising. It very rarely 
analyzes for the prospect what it is you have to 
sell. It is too general and vague and often 
very misleading. It too often promises away 
beyond the reasonable or possible. To a greater 
and greater extent successful directors are tell- 
ing their story with pictures and are presenting 
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less catch phrases and excerpts from educa- 
tional theory. 

Nothing can take the place of legitimate 
photographs of life and activity as it is (not 
posed for effect). Good photos are silent 
salesmen and they can be many places at once 
while the director must, of necessity, be one 
place at a time. Why not many permanent 
exhibits of fine camp photos, provided jointly 
in a community and placed wherever parents 
congregate and also good picture stories run- 
ning continually in the local newspapers and 
in magazines as well as in personal promotion 
kits. Such pictorial exhibits have great selling 
power. 

Why not a series of informative, educational 
talks on “Camping as Education” presented 
each winter, jointly by all interested persons 
and institutions to P.T.A.’s, Father and Son 
banquets, Parent Study groups, etc. Farm- 
ers never expect to harvest where they have not 
carefully planted and cultivated. Why should 
we? 

In the same manner, displays of fine handi- 
work will often arrest attention when the best 
of speech making fails utterly. There are many 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Following=Up the Camp Swimming 


Program at Home 


HERE are great possibilities for camp di- 
[sector to follow up the interest created by 

the swimming program in camp, by sug- 
gesting a carry-over program through the 
winter, the fruits of which will be noticeable 
as soon as the camper returns at the beginning 
of the next camp season. To be sure there are 
several factors which are necessary to make this 
a success but in many camps these factors are 
already available for use. The first of these is 
that the camp must have a regular advance- 
ment program in the field of aquatics with 
standards of training and testing which enable 
the campers to move from grade to grade and 
acquire privileges for more adventuresome 
journeyings on rivers and lakes. In this case 
it is also helpful if the swimming director comes 
back from year to year, even if his assistants 
change frequently. 

In the past we have been handicapped in the 
aquatic field for lack of literature in a compact 
form for use by the instructor and the student. 
There have been a number of good books each 
having material for use but nothing adapted to 
all groups and all phases of aquatics. To serve 
their own purposes, the Boy Scouts have de- 
veloped specialized water-safety literature. This 
course has been followed to a degree by both 
the Girl Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls, each 
of whom have special literature on swimming 
and water safety to support their standard tests 
and requirements. Now, realizing the demand 
for literature of this sort, the First Aid and Life 
Saving Service of the American Red Cross has 
produced its new volume on Life Saving and 
Water Safety which is available for the whole 
school, camp, and recreation field. 

Based upon instruction and practice a series 
of tests is being set up which transforms the 
tyro in aquatics into an all-round expert in 
water skills, including four sets of swimming 
standards and two sets of water safety or life- 
saving standards, including not only swimming 
skills but those involving the use of rowboats, 
canoes, surf boards and all manner of impro- 
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vised and recognized life-saving equipment. 
Such a series of nationally recognized progres- 
sions available to the camping field will, I be- 
lieve, be of material assistance in setting up 
camp aquatic programs that cannot fail to im- 
press both camper and parents. Many of these 
skills can be best acquired at the camp, but 
many of the fundamental swimming skills can 
be learned in any city swimming pool, whether 
municipal, school or club which includes the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A. and kindred groups. 

Certain standards adapted to the water front 
and water dangers of the territory used by the 
campers can easily be incorporated into the 
standards for that particular camp, for which 
camp emblems, insignia or special privileges for 
increased use of the waters would be granted. 
In addition, the nationally accepted standard 
awards of the Red Cross could also be included 
with the credentials that identify the camper 
as a life saver wherever he or she goes. Each 
camper on his return home would be given his 
credentials to display to his admiring relatives 
together with suggestions for winter follow-up 
in local swimming pools that would open up 
new fields of activity with boats, paddling and 
sailing canoes and that new thrilling craft, the 
paddle board, adapted from the Hawaiian suri 
board which is coming increasingly into general 
use. 

These paddle boards—12, 13 or 14 feet long 
—hollow hulls cunningly shaped to afford a 
maximum of support with a minimum of re- 
sistance, are the fastest life-saving appliances 
yet developed. An expert can launch one at the 
same time a life boat and canoe are launched, 
get his man and be back on the beach before 
the boat or canoe handler has taken his subject 
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out of the water. In icy waters along the north- 
eastern coast the life savers lie on the boards 
with only the arms in the water and can skim 
along faster than rowboats or canoes and, when 
occasion requires, come flying in on a breaker 
with the speed of the wave itself. A touring car 
can carry a couple of them easily on overhead 
racks and they offer great possibilities for over- 
night camping trips as well as outings for coun- 
selors on their days off from camp routine. The 
use of these can best be taught during the camp 
summer program. 


A camp with an all-round aquatic program 
which includes the mastery of rowboats while 
the camper is learning to swim, the advance to 
canoeing while the camper’s swimming ability 
has increased to the proper place to permit it; 
then offers sailing canoes and paddle boards 
with free board aquaplaning and occasional 
surf visits, provides a splendid motivation for 
the building up of all-round swimming skills 
without which this equipment program is dan- 
gerous. With a far-seeing aquatic director who 
supervises the entire program it will be very 
easy to have a follow-up of the things taught 
during the summer by giving a winter swim- 
ming prescription to each camper at the end of 
the season. This will be more effective if the 
use of the desirable types of advanced aquatic 
equipment fits into its proper place in the 
general swimming program. Through swimming 
skills the camper earns the right to go afloat 
and master the interesting types of craft which 
are provided. 

When this kind of follow-up program is set 
up, one or two letters during the winter calling 
attention to current illustrated articles on the 
thrilling water sports taught in camp, movies on 
the subject which are released to the theatres 
or new books bearing on the subject will have 
a very marked value in stimulating the carrying 
on of the aquatic program from year to year. 
A striking aquaplane or surf-riding picture 
taken of a counselor or camper during the sum- 
mer season would be a timely reminder at 
Christmas time of what camp has to offer 
during the next summer. Such a picture suitable 
for framing might have a carry-over value for 
several other members of the family not yet 
old enough to come to camp. 


This idea of a photograph taken in camp, 
may also be applied to the individual aquatic 
achievement record of the camper who accom- 
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plishes the swimming requirements that go with 
his efforts to learn rowing, sculling and emer- 
gency paddling of a rowboat, together with ex- 
perience in how to handle himself in a capsized 
or a swamped boat. On the certificate for this 
skill would be a picture of the camper handling 
the boat while the swimming skills would be 
set forth on the chart. Similarly, the swimming 
skills of a higher grade that make canoeing 
free to the camper would be set forth on another 
certificate showing the camper as a conqueror 
of the waters paddling single in a canoe. Simi- 
lar charts showing the advancement in swim- 
ming paralleling the advancement in sailing and 
in surf-board handling would have pictures 
taken in camp of the individual demonstrating 
some of the skill and make a most convincing 
carry-over from the summer program. 
Naturally, the adaptability of this type of 
award would vary according to whether the 
camp was a long-term private camp or a shorter 
term camp belonging to the youth training 
groups where a camper may stay one, two or 
three weeks. However, in the latter case the 
youth organizations already have all-year swim- 
ming programs and incentive for advancement, 
which the private camps do not have at present. 
At any rate, the new material which is available 
in the Red Cross water safety book, soon to be 
supplemented by a teachers’ manual outlining 
the courses, is available for all. In preparation 
is a very comprehensive book full of historical 
matter and progressive training in all the ele- 
ments of swimming which will also be provided 
with a teachers’ manual or course outline simi- 
lar to that of the Red Cross First Aid Hand- 
book. All these things are going to help the 
camps to build a progressive teaching program 
looking forward to the mastery of the waters. 
For camps which do not have a definite rela- 
tion between their swimming, boating, canoeing 
and cruising programs, these suggestions may 
strike a new note. For camps which consider 
swimming purely as a competitive sport and 
put on a miniature “varsity” swimming pro- 
gram, operated exactly as the coach runs his 
college program, I commend this type of train- 
ing in all-round aquatic skills as a distinct 
improvement. What we need in America today 
is more well-grounded swimmers, not neces- 
sarily faster ones, but more swimmers with 
skills to meet emergencies. A program in which 
speed is the ultimate accomplishment does not 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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“Ne Are Laborers Together’ 


Our 1937 season is over, safely, happily, and 
successfully, we trust, for each of us. But 
“camp work,” it seems, is never over and each 
camp director, after his own fashion, is even 
now working on and dreaming of, the 1938 
season to come. Those of us to whom you have 
entrusted the immediate guidance of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association and of this Magazine, 
particularly, wish fervently that a portion of 
your good works and fine dreams may be con- 
cerned with helping us in our efforts. There has 
never been a time in the short history of the 
camping movement when there has been a 
greater need for thinking and working together, 
for building up over the country a truly pro- 
fessional spirit, and for generous “giving out” 
of individual experience for the sound forward- 
ing of our profession. 

This Magazine is the only accredited mouth- 
piece of our Association, and through its pages, 
each of us can assist in disseminating knowl- 
edge and information concerning camping that 
will go throughout the length and breadth of 
our profession. It is, indeed, the fourth estate 
in camping life—the monthly periodical, the 
“house organ,” the ‘trade publication,” the 
supplement, the news sheet, the feature and 
the special edition all rolled into one. And in 
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this enterprise, every camp-minded person is 
a potential participator and sharer. 


Here are some of the ways in which this joint 
enterprise of ours may be best served by each 
of us. 


First: We should exchange our ideas more 
liberally and confidently. Plans and practices 
may be improved in our various camps passing 
on to the editor short paragraphs reporting 
more or less successful innovating practices. 
Every single camp director has a ‘‘better mouse 
trap” of some sort in which every other camp 
director would be vitally interested. We must 
not be too modest, too prone to hide our light 
under bushels of silence. This forthright and 
sympathetic sharing of our ideas, our success, 
yes, even our failures, will give to our many 
colleagues the complete benefit of our own ex- 
perience. Camping is new and we need “new 
ideas for new people.” 


Second: We must foster a more tolerant un- 
derstanding of our various objectives and we 
must develop the courage to ask questions of 
one another. Let the editor know of aspects of 
camping about which you would like to have 
further enlightenment. He and your Editorial 
Committee will see to it that persons well quali- 
fied in that particular field of camping will con- 
tribute some real help in the matter. Probably 
dozens of other camp people want help on ex- 
actly the same topics. But how can we antici- 
pate all these topics if camp people do not help 
to determine them? 


Third: We need to exchange titles of books 
and articles we have read which have given us 
new ideas, new ways and new methods and 
which have pulled us up from the details of 
the routine to the spiritual quality of our tasks. 


And, fourth: As professional people and edu- 
cators, let us learn to work together and also 
with those who are guiding the affairs of our 
Association, in whatever capacity they may be 
serving. Let us not waste time being over-criti- 
cal, but put our individual shoulders to the 
canoe and the packs and help get them all 
safely over the portage. Thoreau has said, ‘To 
cooperate in the highest . . . sense, means ¢o 
get our living together.” So let us, all those 
fortunate ones of this busy world whose “‘liv- 
ing”’ is largely concerned with camping and its 
allied arts and sciences, be “laborers together” 
and not laborers apart from each other. 


BARBARA ELLEN Joy. 
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Great Historic Animals—Mainly about Wolves. 
By Ernest Thompson Seton (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1937) 320 pages, illustrated, 
$2.50. 


The years have been many since the name of 
Ernest Thompson Seton has appeared upon a new 
book of animal stories—Mr. Seton’s energies have 
gone to other types of writing of late. And now 
comes Great Historic Animals, a book that on every 
page bears the mark of the master. This is a great 
book, standing easily a match for Wild Animals I 
Have Known, and Lives of the Hunted, classics 
which in earlier years brought Mr. Seton fame both 
as artist and scientist. And after this pause of 
years, one is pleased to find again the same broad, 
warm sympathy, the same inimitable style, and the 
same romantic temper that the name of Seton has 
come to mean in the past. 

Some of the stories in this book deal with great 
animals of recent years which came within Mr. 
Seton’s own experience. Notable among these is 
“Wosca and Her Valiant Cub,” a wolf story that in 
this writer’s opinion excels Mr. Seton’s now famous 
story of that other great wolf, Lobo. Most of the 
pages, however, are given over to accounts of great 
animals of long years past, facts concerning which 
the author has accumulated and recorded in his 
own way. Among these we find ‘Courtland, the 
King Wolf of France,” “‘Labete, the Beast Wolf of 
Gevaudan,” and ‘‘Padraic and the Last of the Irish 
Wolves.” This is a book largely about wolves, which 
is explained in part by the author’s sympathies, and 
in part by the fact that probably no other animal 
has held such a large share of interest. 

Great Historic Animals should top the list of 
books to be purchased by the camp director. If such 
a book of authoritative, informative, and compelling 
animal stories does not belong in camp, what kind 
of a book does?—B.S.M. 


Primitive and Pioneer Sports 


By Bernard S. Mason (New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1937) 342 pages, many illustra- 
tions, $2.50. 


It is always and suddenly helpful when an ac- 
knowledged expert makes a formal and_ public 
exposition of a new craft or worthwhile activity. In 
these days of “back to the primitive,” “back to 
nature,” “back to the woods,” etc., every sport and 
ictivity that can be demonstrated of human interest 


and exercise is, obviously a worthwhile activity—so. 
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at least say, not the pulpit, not the academies, but 
the unpolluted instincts of the human animal. 

Bernard Mason, the acknowledged leader in the 
realm that is represented by the three departments 
of his new book, ‘‘Primitive and Pioneer Sports,”’ 
has herein for the first time offered to the public a 
clear-cut, authoritative exegisis of the world of 
sport represented by the table of contents in his 
book. In this he treats Boomerangs, Ropes and 
Roping, Whips, Blowguns, Darts, Tomahawk 
Throwing and Log Rolling. 

He not only treats them, he explains them, as a 
master—and a master he is. It was from him that I 
got my first instruction in rope-spinning, although 
that was in 1930, and I had lived the cowboy life 
from 1882 to—nearly now. It was from him that I 
learned the secret of the boomerang and the keen 
significance of tomahawk throwing, log rolling, 
blowguns, and of the bowless arrows, known as the 
javelin and the dart. 

Mason’s new book is not only a helpful contribu- 
tion—all his books are that—but this is also unique 
in its field. — Ernest Thompson Seton. 


Group Work in Camping 

By Louis H. Blumenthal (New York: Association 

Press, 1937) 100 pages. 

Like S. R. Slavson in his Creative Group Educa- 
tion, though much more briefly, Louis H. Blumen- 
thal has produced an unusually effective blending 
of psychiatric and sociological insight. The dis- 
cussion stems from the realities of actual group ex- 
perience in camps and issues into a highly signifi- 
cant restatement of organized camping as progres- 
Sive group education. 

The seven chapters which constitute this modest 
volume provide a critical review and restatement of 
camp objectives; present a candid evaluation of 
trends and tendencies in program management and 
in individual guidance; delineate the nature and 
the interplay of groups and their role in the creation 
of a dynamic environment; identify some of the 
more important phases of the group work process 
(note discussion of camper adaptability to groups 
on different relationship levels, p. 26); suggest 
certain criteria for judging the effective influence of 
group experiences upon personality; help one view 
the camp, not as an institution, but as a com- 
munity; illuminate morale-producing and morale- 
destroying forces which operate in every camp; and 
raise some rather fundamental issues around the 


-function of leadership. 
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Group Work in Camping furnishes camp direct- 
ors a convenient and a clarified reformulation of the 
educational potentialities of the organized camp. It 
represents a contribution to group-work literature 
in its generic expression quite as much as to camp- 
ing. The questions raised by Bernard S. Mason in 
the foreword to the book give a clue to the discus- 
sion which follows and points the direction in which 
further inquiry should be channeled. 

Charles E. Hendry. 
Youth-Serving Organizations 

By M. M. Chambers (Washington: American 

Youth Commission, 1937) 327 pages, paper, 

$1.50. 

This descriptive directory and preliminary sur- 
vey of 330 national associations whose programs 
are concerned wholly or partly with the welfare of 
youth gives concisely the address, membership, 
purpose, activities, publications, staff, and finances 
of each. 

An introduction summarizes high points and 
comments on the role of national associations and 
their varied local enterprises. A convenient plan of 
classification and an extensive index make reference 
easy, and the book will be useful to workers in all 
types of local youth agencies who are alive to the 
need for mutual understanding and coordination 
with other groups concerned with young persons.— 
B.S.M. 
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Camp Census Study Report 


Early in the spring of 1937 the National Park 
Service undertook a census of the organized camps 
of the country, to determine their location, owner- 
ship and a considerable amount of descriptive in- 
formation regarding them. To assist in this survey 
The American Camping Association appointed one 
of its members in each of the forty-eight states, to 
serve as a consultant, to cooperate with the State 
Supervisors of the National Park Service. 


Progress in carrying out this census has varied 
considerably in the different states. According to 
the National Park Service, the work completed to 
date has depended to no small extent on the amount 
of cooperation which the consultants of The Ameri- 
can Camping Association have found it possible to 
give to the State Supervisors. During the autumn 
months the consultants have accepted an increasing 
amount of responsibility, this being due probably 
to the fact that with the end of the camp season 
the members of the Association have had more time 
available for this work. 


Needless to say such a census is a huge task and 
it cannot be done overnight. The National Park 
Service reports that the study is being promoted 
with all possible rapidity, and that they have every 
confidence that it will be carried forward to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 





to you. 











Plan NOW for NEXT Summer 


By filing every issue of Camping Magazine as soon as received. The news 
of this season’s camps will help you in planning your activities for next year. 


To help you keep them all in good shape, we have arranged for a supply 
of specially made binders to hold eighteen issues. 
build up a handsome reference volume which will be immensely valuable 


We believe this to be the best binder built. 
buckram with the title stamped in gold on rich red leather. 
magazines without cutting or punching. 
bound book, which makes it easy to read. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of Price, which is only $2.00. 


more than satisfied, we will refund your money. Order Today. 
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330 SOUTH STATE STREET 
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It is covered with green 
It binds your 
Best of all it opens flat like a 
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Seen and Heard 


Pacific Conference Set for March 

The 1938 Annual Conference of the Pacific 
Camping Association will take place at Asilomar 
from March 17th to 20th. The program will follow 
the pattern set at last year’s conference and will 
again take the form of a study commission. Mar- 
garet Starr is Conference Chairman. 


New President — Washington Camping Association 

Miss Harriet Dively was elected recently to the 
presidency of the Washington Camping Associa- 
tion. Miss Dively has long been lending leadership 
in Pacific camping circles. 


Surprise Lake Winter Camp Completes 20th Year 

The Surprise Lake Winter camp, operating from 
September to June, has completed its 20th year. Its 
purpose being to care for undernourished and 
anemic boys from New York City, the camp has 
provided healthful periods averaging six months in 
length for 2,113 boys during the 20 years. The 
past year accommodated 136 boys. These campers 
were recommended for membership by social-service 
agencies, school nurses, and visiting teachers. Up 
until 1932 the camp was maintained by the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropic Agencies, but since 
that time by the Eddie Cantor Camp Committee. 

The program is a combination of school and 
camp activities. The camp is listed as an annex of 
Public School 406, Manhattan, and three school 
teachers are assigned to it by the New York City 
Board of Education, thus making it possible for 
regular school work to be accomplished. 

Max Oppenheimer is administrator and Morde- 
coi Kessler, director. 


New England Section To Meet December 11th 

The members of the New England Section will 
gather at the Hotel Statler, Boston, on Saturday 
morning, December 11th, for a one-day meeting. 
The feature address will be given by Dr. Walter 
F. Dearborn, Director of the Psycho-educational 
Clinic of Harvard University, on the subject, ““The 
Use of Camp for Further Educational Purposes.” 
The afternoon will be devoted to group seminars. A 
most interesting group of seminar topics is being 
planned. 


Pacific Directors Study Camp Standards 

Appraisal blanks are being sent to all members 
by the Pacific Camping Association, based on the 
standards agreed upon at last spring’s annual con- 
terence. These blanks, when filled out, will be tab- 
ulated to determine present practices, and the 
results will form the basis of the program for next 
spring’s annual convention. 
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FIRST CHOICE 


Among Camp Advertisers! 


EAR after year, ‘The Parents’ Maga- 

zine has been first choice among 
camp advertisers. In both number of 
camps advertising, and camp advertis- 
ing lineage, The Parents’ Magazine has 
been first for four consecutive years. 
This year, 68% of all camp advertisers 
used The Parents’ Magazine. 


The Parents’ Mag- 
azine’s leadership in 
camp advertising is 
the natural result of 
its outstanding ability 
to produce camp busi- 
ness. Follow the lead 
of the majority of 
camp advertisers. Ad- 
vertise in the leading 
camp medium — The 
Parents’ Magazine! 





Write for special camp 
advertising rates. 
Regina McGarrigle, 
Director, 

School and Camp Dept. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


9 East 40th Street New York, N.Y. 











Great Lakes Inter-Camp Council To Meet 


Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan, will 
be the meeting place for the first fall meeting of 
the Great Lakes Inter-Camp Council on December 
4. Plans call for a working session to formulate 
procedures which will make this Section of the 
American Camping Association a still greater fac- 
tor in representing the camping interests in their 
particular area. In addition, several group discus- 
sions covering such topics as administration, com- 
munity aspects of camp planning, health, safety, 
and sanitation, etc., will attract the membership of 
the Council. The general program is in charge of 
George Alder, Director, University of Michigan 
Fresh Air Camp. 


Los Angeles Adopts Camping 
as Means to Crime Prevention 


Convinced that camping can be a definite aid in 
crime prevention, both the Juvenile Crime Preven- 
tion Bureaus of both the county and city of Los 
Angeles provided a free camping experience to 
over 3600 underprivileged children last summer. 
The county Juvenile Bureau operated a camp with 
trained leadership where 1600 boys spent one week, 
and the city Juvenile Bureau gave similar oppor- 
tunities to 1600 boys and 400 girls. The results are 
reported as most satisfactory. 
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Have You Read 


Conspicuous vs. Democratic Leisure. Edward C. 

Lindeman. Progressive Education, October, 1937. 

‘““ |. . the values of life which are to sustain our 
culture, to make us fit for freedom, and to aid us 
in the enjoyment of democratic living must come 
from both labor and leisure. Leisure can no longer 
be neglected. The engineers will see to it that our 
physical environment is transformed in the interest 
of material or economic ends. Educators and states- 
men must now become social planners whose task 
is to furnish a cultural environment suitable for 
the uses of leisure. For modern technological so- 
cieties leisure has become the soil from which demo- 
cratic culture is to grow.” 


The Explorers. Edwin F. Weaver. American For- 
ests, October, 1937. 


‘For more than forty years before the 55,000 
acres that make up Michaux State Forest became 
the property of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
this camping club of professional and business men 
calling themselves The Explorers had pitched their 
tents as fancy led them on the slopes of the Tus- 
carora, Kittatinny and Blue Ridge Mountains. 
However, when the Michaux became a state forest, 
the first application for a lease-hold in the area was 
filed by Charles C. Schriver, then secretary for The 
Explorers. That was in 1913. Since then the annual 
camp has been held in the forest at Pine Grove 
Furnace.” 


Home from Camp. Joshua Lieberman. Child Study, 
October, 1937. 


“T believe that good camping provides a greater 
opportunity for personality development than any 
other phase of educational endeavor. The child is in 
camp for a twenty-four-hour day. A good camp can 
offer an interesting, happy setting, well suited to 
the expression of childhood interests, friends of the 
child’s own age and many adults whom he can 
wholeheartedly admire. The opportunities for hap- 
piness, for new emotional and social adjustments, 
for gratifying creative achievements, for recognition 
and for relaxation are superb. But these opportuni- 
ties are not always realized. In fact, many camp di- 
rectors and parents of campers are unaware that 
they exist. When parents learn to look for these 
values in camping, the camping movement will be 
remade and will come into its own.” 


The Family Camp. Ernest G. Osborne. Child Study. 
October, 1937. 


. lf camping people are sincere in their ob- 
jectives, we shall see an increasing amount of ex- 
perimentation in bringing home and camp experi- 





ence more closely together. Parents will have easier 
access to camps. Camp directors will make it pos- 
sible for them to see their children’s reactions in 
the group and to the camp staff. The organization 
of camps themselves will take on more of a family 
pattern. For family life seems to offer more than 
any other experience the emotional climate condu- 
cive to sound development, and it is only the intelli- 
gent thing for teachers, recreation leaders, camp 
people, and all others dealing with children so to 
build their programs as to capitalize on this most 
important influence in the child’s life. Only when 
this is done can we expect anything but ineffective 
and blundering contributions to child growth and 
development by non-family agencies.” 


The Growing Network of American Youth Hostels. 
Kenneth Lancaster. Character, October, 1937. 


“The network of American Youth Hostels was 
extended last summer to the Middle West and Paci- 
fic Coast. Twenty-three hostels were established in 
Michigan alone. Railroad cars filled with bunks and 
cooking facilities were used to connect the eastern 
and western hostels.” 


The Art of Pitching Horseshoes. Temple R. Jar- 
rell. Recreation, October, 1937. 


“Rhythm and timing of the swing are important 
factors in the game of horseshoes . . . There should 
be as little knee action as possible. The body 
should be bent forward and perfect balance should 
be maintained at all times during the delivery of 
the shoe.” 


Building Character and Citizenship. The Girl Scout 

Leader. October, 1937. 

“Programs aimed at changing specific acts of 
behavior are more likely to succeed than broad 
generalized programs . . . To the children, character 
instruction must not appear to be planned or di- 
rect.” 


Strip Confetti—A Colorful Craft. Robert E. Dodds. 

Leisure. October, 1937. 

“There are countless fascinating crafts and craft 
materials awaiting the hand of either the novice or 
the expert. Among the popular materials is strip 
confetti. Its possibilities are both astounding and 
exciting.” 


Pageantry, Contests and Water Games. Katherine 
W. Curtis. Beach and Pool, October, 1937. 
“Water pageantry ... is one of the most intrigu- 

ing forms of water entertainment you can offer,— 

one of which neither the audience nor the perform- 
ers seem to tire.” 
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AY wapping Ideas 


And So To Bed 


After an exciting evening of games and dancing 
when the fun is in full swing and bed time comes 
all too soon, instead of a prosaic bell proclaiming 
the end of the party we have found a way to finish 
happily and almost imperceptibly. When 8:30 
comes around we play ‘Follow the Leader.” We 
begin singing to the piano in the lodge, winding in 
and out through intricate patterns all around the 
room. Then we are led out through the door still 
singing and following the leader ‘over hill over 
dale.”’” We go all around the camp until we come 
to our own little cabin where we leave the chain 
and still with a little “hum” left find our soap and 
tooth brush and so we go to bed. If an accordion 
can be found to accompany us that is even better; 
and, of course, this stunt cannot be worked very 
often in one season. 

—Mary L. Northway, Glen Bernard Camp. 


Table Manners 

We make a real occasion of meal times, and the 
mid-day meal especially averages an hour of time. 
This necessitates some preliminary training of 
counselors in table conversation that would interest 
the camper at table. Breakers of good table man- 
ners are kindly corrected and if too gross or long 
continued the counselor instructions are to intro- 
duce the boy to the Director and his wife at the 
head table where he is the “guest” until proper 
table manners are assured or at least promised. 
Three meals are the limit of endurance so far and 
an understanding is reached before the “visit” is 
concluded. Several warm friendships between the 

Director and campers have resulted. 
—Ernest P. Conlon, Director, Camp Belknap 


Magic Ring—A Poetry Game 

Magic Ring is a collection of poems hundreds of 
girls have loved. Before it became a book of poems, 
it was a poetry game, played by the girls around 
their camp fires and along their mountain trails. 
The game started many years ago at an evening 
fire when the first signs of autumn in the air re- 
minded some one of a poem. She repeated it, and 
that recalled another and another poem about 
autumn. There was such a glow of happy interest 
on the ring of faces round the fire that the game 
went on until some one noticed it was time for 
the good-night song. 

“It went like magic!” exclaimed a young camper; 
and the game has been called Magic Ring ever 
since. 

As all things that are nurtured grow, so Magic 


Ring has grown apace. The game of Magic Ring 
grew to be the girls’ best loved game for evening 
fire and in the girls’ fat notebooks grew collections 
of their favorite verse. 

The more poems they loved, the more places 
they found where it was fun to say them. Sunny 
days on the deck of a sail boat invited them 
to poems of ships and the sea. One day we came 
upon some girls drying dishes, billowing their towels 
to the swing of ‘‘I must go down to the seas again!”’ 
They explained they were having a nautical adven- 
ture by repeating all the water poems they knew. 

In many summer camps and schools, the game, 
Magic Ring, is part of the every-day program. It 
is particularly adapted to the summer camp. Some- 
times a group of girls in charge of morning assembly 
will ask the campers to meet at the big rock with 
poems about hills and mountains. 


At an evening fire, before a star gazing trip per- 
haps, they will bring poems about stars and night. 
Rain in the offing will call everyone to the hearth- 
side for a ceremony of wind and rain poems. Some- 
times these are poems about common things, poems 
of adventuring, of nature, of love of living, or love 
of places. 


The game is used in many progressive schools 
either at a scheduled period or when the regular 
work is completed. 


The favorite way to play the game is to have 
someone start a poem and all who know it join in 
saying it. There are other ways, too. Sometimes 
each girl chooses a poem that has never been used 
before. Sometimes the poems are set to music, often 
they are dramatized or interpreted by dance drama. 


In these ways the interest broadened, more girls 
learned more poems, the note-book collections grew 
fatter and fatter, and finally, several years ago, the 
girls requested a printed collection of Magic Ring 
poetry. Since the publication of that first edition, 
most of the girls have started poetry shelves of their 
own, saving their money to buy new volumes. 

The girls who play Magic Ring will tell you that 
this love of poetry has given new color and interest 
to ordinary things. They have learned that poetry 
expresses for them thoughts and feelings they can- 
not express for themselves. 

It has done more than this. It has put them on 
the alert for undiscovered beauty, which is reflected 
in their own original camp songs and verse. In- 
cluded in the Magic Ring collection is a group of 
poems written by the girls, themselves. 


—Ruth A. Brown, Director, 
Four Winds, Deer Harbor, Washington 
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an Excellent Ojaportunity- 


One of the best equipped and best located camps in 
America is for sale or for rent. This camp has cleared 
from operation over $100,000 which has been reinvested 
in the development of a wilderness site of large acreage 
and extended shore-front. The camp bears a reputation 
among the highest. The reason for considering a change 
in ownership or management is not financial. 


Only Camp Directors or experienced counselors of 
established reputation and of sound financial standing 
need apply for further information. In writing, please 
give background. Arrangements for a meeting will be 
made with those who seem qualified. 


Address Box 350, The Camping Magazine, 330 South 
State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 














YOUNG WOMAN thoroughly qualified as a camp direc- 
tor seeks association with girls’ camp in executive capa- 
city. Experienced in both organization and private 
camps. University graduate with special camp training. 
Outstanding personal and professional references. Box 
351, The Camping Magazine, 330 South State Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





Swimming Program At Home 
(Continued from Page 18) 


as a rule provide these skills. Therefore, I sug- 
gest that the broadest possible aquatic program 
coordinating all aquatic activities be adopted 
with definite training periods and tests resulting 
in the camp’s own type of awards plus nation- 
ally accepted awards. With such a program it is 
inevitable that a follow-up program of swim- 
ming at home be recommended and encouraged. 





Director's Winter Job 


(Continued from Page 9) 


MAy 


Regardless of how much remains to be done 
in the way of new buildings, repairs, improve- 
ments, and gardening, someone must give first 
thought to promotion work during May. All 
enrollments should be in by the end of May. 
If a capacity enrollment is reached by June 
first, there is time to plan intelligently for the 
needs of the approaching season. 


JUNE 


June for camp directors is usually a month 
of feverish preparation. If the schedule as out- 
lined above is followed, the June program may 
be completed without any undue haste. Major 
preparations such as extensive repairs and im- 
provements, and the installation of new equip- 
ment should be completed prior to June first. 
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Then if a capacity enrollment has been secured, 
June may be reserved for the small unexpected 
repairs and finishing touches here and there. 
Tennis courts and athletic field should be put 
into playing condition. Water-front equipment 
and boats should be put into place at least a 
week before the opening day. It is advisable, 
however, not to make the canoes available jor 
use until the day after camp opens. 

The pantry should be stocked with a full 
week’s supply of staple groceries. The coal bins 
filled, and all other needs of the kitchen and 
dining hall anticipated and supplied. 

Final instructions to campers, parents, and 
counselors should be mailed early in June. 
Medical certificates with letter regarding medi- 
cal examinations should go out two weeks prior 
to opening date but no earlier. Personality 
charts, behavior charts, confidential informa- 
tion blanks should be mailed to parents early 
in June. There should be a definite understand- 
ing before the opening day between parents 
and camp director regarding all financial ar- 
rangements, terms of payment, duration of 
period for which the child is enrolled, and what 
may be expected in the way of financial adjust- 
ment if the child should not remain in camp 
for the full period for which he is enrolled. Each 
counselor should receive an outline of his or 
her duties and responsibilities before the open- 
ing day of camp. The contract given each 
counselor at the time of employment should, of 
course, set forth major duties and responsibili- 
ties as well as terms of remuneration and time 
of employment. 

If the camp has an alumni organization, it 
is a fine idea for the president of this organiza- 
tion to send to all new campers who have en- 
rolled a letter of welcome during June. 

An inventory of kitchen and dining-hall 
equipment, tools, shop supplies, office supplies 
and program equipment should be taken in 
June and orders placed for new supplies and 
equipment that will be needed. All buildings 
should be thoroughly cleaned and made ready 
for occupancy several days prior to the open- 
ing. 

The last ten days of June should be free for 
office work, travel arrangements, cabin assign- 
ments, business matters, final preparation for 
the pre-camp staff conference and the direction 
of this conference. The opening day of camp 
should find a director free of all routine re- 
sponsibility and with.enough trained co-work- 
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ers to assure an opening day free of confusion 
and feverish activity on the part of anyone. 


YEAR-AROUND SERVICE 


The above monthly outline of duties and 
responsibilities may be considered sufficient to 
keep any director from going stale from idle- 
ness, but there is one other duty and responsi- 
bility that transcends all of the above. Camp- 
ing should be a year-round service for youth. 
A few ways in which a camp director may ex- 
tend this rather unique educational service over 
the other ten months of the year are given be- 
low. 

This between-seasons educational service 
may begin with personality and behavior charts 
showing the ratings of both parent and camp 
counselor. These charts giving a comparative 
study of the camper’s personality and behavior 
can be of real value to parent and teacher as 
the child returns to them for guidance during 
the winter. In addition to the personality and 
behavior charts, parents should receive a final 
report evaluating the camper’s development, 
progress in camp activities, and deportment 
during the camp season, and offering sugges- 
tions for helpful guidance procedures during 
the winter. A camp director’s intimate knowl- 
edge of a camper’s behavior difficulties usually 
enables him to offer very helpful suggestions 
for the camper’s guidance and training in the 
home and school. 

This year-round service may also include a 
carefully prepared list of the best books and 
magazines for both parents and boys with a 
brief review of the new books on the list. Par- 
ents are particularly glad to learn of the best 
books on sex education. A study of the forth- 
coming radio programs and motion pictures 
may be made and an announcement of the best 
of these sent to parents during the fall. 

If a director is prepared to give real help on 
vocational guidance, his counsel will be sought 
by parents and older boys. A camp director 
can also be of real service in helping to select 
schools and colleges for his campers and by 
encouraging his campers to remain in school. 
A camp director may also be of service in help- 
ing to secure scholarships and admission to 
schools and universities which require special 
recommendations for all students seeking ad- 
mission. A camp director is frequently called 
upon to serve as reference and to help secure 
positions for old campers and counselors. 
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THE LARGEST, CONFIDENTIAL 
CAMP & SCHOOL REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


Selling, Leasing, forming Partnerships and Mergers 
of Camps and Schools. 





Professional MOTION PICTURES IN COLORS 
made of CAMPS AND SCHOOLS. 


Estimates and plans on all Camp Construction 


Camp and School Enrollment Service. 
Address: 


NATIONAL BUREAU of PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
Suite 615, 522 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-9421-22-20 
PAUL H. HORNBECK M. OTTO BERG 











“THAT’S A GOOD CATALOG” 


That’s what directors say of the 
catalogs we carefully print. Write 
specifications for our quotation. 


SAVIN HILL PRESS 


32 OLIVER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





















LEATHERCRAFTERS— 


We supply everything needed for this fasci- 
nating work. Largest assortment of mate- 
rials at lowest prices. Samples FREE 
to teachers, camp instructors, etc., who 
write for same on official letter- 
head or give connections. Others 
SEND FOR 
SAMPLES 
ENCLOSE 
5 CENTS in 
Stamps 


Headquarters for Art 
Leathers, whole or half 
skins, also cut to measure, 
Tools, designs, lacings, both in 
calf and goat skin,snap fasteners 
to match leathers, leather dye, wax 
polish, Sphinx Paste, slide fasteners 
and bag plates. Book on leather work $1.00 


Tell us your wants—we'll quote prices. 


W. A. HALL & SON 


2502 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 






















MOUNTED STEER HORNS 
FOR SALE—Steer horns over six feet spread. 
Rare opportunity — Texas Longhorn cattle 
now extinct. 


LEE BERTILLION MINEOLA, TEXAS 














Important! 


Transportation to Camps 


“| understand that the railroad companies 
in general will not be able to accommodate 
camp parties that plan to leave New York on 
July Ist, 1938. | would therefore suggest to 
such camps as are affected by this that they 
get in touch with their respective railroads 
before making their plans, printing their 
letters, literature, enrollment blanks, etc., 
wherein the opening date of their camp is 
mentioned.” Arnold Lehman, Chairman, ACA 
Transportation Committee. 
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Frequently hobbies and special interests are 
acquired in camp and a director can encourage 
the continuation of these interests at home by 
keeping in touch with such campers, and by 
suggesting to parents how to provide for the 
further development of these special interests 
and hobbies. 

A well-edited camp paper issued monthly or 
bi-monthly through the winter may serve not 
only to keep alive camp friendships and carry 
news items about campers, but also as a med- 
ium for inspirational messages which encourage 
campers to hold to the ideals and convictions 
formed while in camp. Letters to older boys 
and girls on social and moral questions, and 
special messages for special days like Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, New Year’s and Easter all 
help to conserve the higher values of camp 
training and carry the message and idealism of 
the camp into home, school, and community 


life. 
Guidance at Camp 


(Continued on Page 11) 

Ted’s choice of reading should be carefully 
guided, for like many boys today, he wants to read 
nothing but comics and books dealing in “blood 
and thunder.” 

The possibilities you see in Ted, we recognize. 
He is clearly worthy of the best educational 
opportunities. 

The letter just quoted has the qualities of 
positive suggestion, specific detail. and attention 
to important areas of personality development. 

The summer camp is an ideal setting for 
guidance. But one thing is needful—counselors 
who are aware of the opportunities for guiding 
boys and girls and the personal qualities, 
knowledge, and skills necessary for doing this 
successfully. 


What a Parent May Expect 


From Camp 
(Continued from Page 6) 


We would want to give our counselors excel- 
lent training in child psychology and have fre- 
quent staff meetings where specific problems 
could be discussed frankly. The counselor 
should teach the child respect for, and con- 
fidence in the camp and the methods of the 
director. Personal prejudices should never be 
divulged to the child. We would want to know 
a great deal about the character, training, and 
experience of a counselor before we employed 
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him. He must be in sympathy with the camp 
program and be well trained in the leadership 
of youth. The most successful camps are those 
where the turnover in personnel is smallest. If 
a counselor is given the same group of young- 
sters for several years, the response will be 
magnified each year and the result, a steady 
growth. Such a counselor can keep in touch 
with his cabin mates during the winter to keep 
their interest and confidence stimulated. It is 
up to the counselor to keep the plane of camp 
life high, as he is the one who spends the most 
time with the children and is given the oppor- 
tunities to discuss life and its problems with 
them. 

As a director we would feel that we had the 
same responsibility toward the leaders as they 
have toward the campers. Camping can do a 
great deal in character adjustment for the 
counselor as well as for the camper. Since it 
is a tension to be responsible for the children 
all day, the leaders should be given sufficient 
time to relax occasionally, and stimulating rec- 
reation should be provided for them. There 
should be an opportunity for them to discuss 
their colleges, vocations and life problems to- 
gether. If it were possible, a leaders’ lodge 
would be ideal, where they could go on their 
hours off to chat with one another, read and 
relax. A place that could be called their own, 
and not used for any other camp _ purpose, 
would brighten many discouraging days and 
return the leaders to their cabins refreshed and 
inspired with renewed courage. 

The camp program must be diversified to 
meet the interests of every type of child. The 
initiative of the campers can be stimulated if 
they are allowed to have some part in planning 
the program and cooperating in the developing 
of it. It is through program planning and par- 
ticipation that the camp has a wonderful 
opportunity to give to the child a basic phi- 
losophy of life. Since the camp is not suppressed 
by either legislation or creed, it is not handi- 
capped in its program presentation, as many of 
our institutions are. All parents are grateful 
for the sex education introduced lately into the 
program, for here it can be given more nat- 
urally than in the home or school. Neither the 
average parent, nor the average teacher is 
trained in sex psychology and their approach 
is too self-conscious. The healthy attitude to- 
ward sex which the camp gives to the child is 
worth a great deal to.the parent in breaking 
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down the barrier which prevents free discussion 
between parent and child. 

Life has become very easy for youth today, 
and the more rugged part of the program 
appeals to their pioneer characteristics. In city 
life there is little opportunity for a boy to de- 
velop his muscles, build himself a lean-to, or 
to sleep under the stars. No boy’s life is com- 
plete without these experiences. 

Parents are instinctively protective, and 
though we think we are generous with our chil- 
dren, we do deny them personal experiences 
for fear they are not mature enough to take 
care of themselves. The camp is able to give 
them responsibilities and adventurous experi- 
ences under constructive guidance, and thus 
they learn to become self-reliant. Parents hesi- 
tate to allow their children to learn to swim, 
or to take a long canoe trip, or hunting trip, 
yet these things are accomplished in camp, and 
the child learns the safe and sane way to care 
for himself in arising emergencies, until soon 
he is able to venture forth for himself. If my 
child asked me if he might go to see a large for- 
est fire, I would immediately respond in the 
negative, but if he encountered one on a camp- 
ing trip he would be taught how to cope with it, 
and I would have more confidence later when 
he might take a similar trip by himself. We 
cannot always shelter our children, but neither 
can we always go with them, nor if we did 
would we know how to teach them to take care 
of themselves as the camp is able to do. 

Our visionary camp would be helpful to the 
parents in coping with every cycle of childhood 
development, from the Indian cave days to the 
last years of adolesence, through all of their 
moral, mental and spiritual growth. I have not 
pictured a complete camp but merely pointed 
out the things about which we parents most 
often chat, and about which we seem to be most 
concerned. 

For a camp of my own, I would like to go 
further and pioneer in a new venture and that 
is with the child in later adolesence. More and 
more, children are going to camp at a younger 
age, which means that they are beginning to 
tire of camping earlier. A child starting to 
camp at the age of six or seven begins to react 
against the necessary routine by the age of 
fifteen. He feels he has had all that the camp 
has to offer, and now he is a man and can put 
away the childish things he has been doing for 
the past eight years. Yet, these children would 
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make our best camp leaders in later years if 
we could hold them. Too often, they leave 
camp, become interested in something else and 
never come back into camping. I believe we 
could put these youngsters into a counselor- 
training cabin, giving them some responsibility 
for the administration of the camp, with special 
privileges for themselves. It is one of the most 
critical periods of a child’s life when he is 
changing from childhood into maturity, when 
he is neither child nor man, but most camps 
have no place in their program for him, and a 
parent is at a loss to find assistance in adequate 
guidance for this age. The child has come to the 
cycle in his life when he is interested in adven- 
ture, travel, and personal recognition. To sat- 
isfy this curiosity in adventure and travel, 
arrangements might be made with a western 
camp for an exchange of older campers. What 
a thrill it would give boys from the Great Lakes 
section to live in the mountains and to know 
the rangers, and what a thrill a western boy 
would have to sleep beneath the pines of our 
northern woods or blaze his way across Isle 
Royal. It is a needed step in camping. 


Have you ever thought of comparing the 
child’s early life to a wheel rolling down the 
path of years toward maturity? I have often 
fancied such a picture. The hub would repre- 
sent the home, no longer the whole center of 
activity as in my own childhood, but rather the 
firm foundation from which the spokes repre- 
senting youth’s various activities radiate. I 
would choose the camp for the rim to correlate 
and balance these spokes, to strengthen them 
and bind them to the hub. Thus, our children 
would advance into a future of useful living 
with a well integrated personality. This, then, 
I believe, is where the worth of the camp lies. 





Effective P romotion Methods 


(Continued from Page 16) 


parents who need to see accomplishment, who 
cannot comprehend educational theory at best 
as applied to their own children. 


Much can be done for a specific clientele 
by a careful, all-year campaign of educational 
letters accompanied by bright, brief mailing 
enclosures. Busy parents who will not and do 
not read elaborate catalogues wll read such 
personalized letters and enclosures and thus 
begin early to get the camping idea as a pos- 
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sible and desirable thing for them into their 
consciousness. 


A well done and snappy camp bulletin, 
mailed once a month and kept friendly and 
alive with personals as well as editorial com- 
ment will do great good and may be carried 
on at no great expense. More of this in a 
moment. 

Camp Movies as AIDS 

Very well done and very carefully edited 
home movies have great power, especially since 
the day of natural color pictures. The tragedy 
of using home movies, for camp education, 
however, lies in the fact that the vast majority 
of them are so very amateurish both in the 
taking, the editing and the presentation by 
rankly amateur operators they bore the aver- 
age audience to death. Great care should be 
exercised in presenting camp movies as camp 
education to keep them brief, well projected 
and entertaining as well as rich in promotion 
values. 

Two OTHER ESSENTIAL FACTORS 

After all is said and done, the two things 
that every director can do that are most pro- 
ductive of good to all camping are: 

1.—Consistent, wise, personal interviews, with 
parents without obligation or sales pressure. More 
good can be accomplished in helping parents grasp 
the true significance of good camping by an un- 
hurried evening in the home than in almost any 
other way, not with the idea of specific enrollment 
at the time but as pure education; enrollment to 
follow in due time as the result of wise, intelligent 
choice based on facts. Such personal home visita- 
tions can be especially effective after the child in 
question has had a camping experience with you or 
elsewhere. 

2.—By wise, kindly reception of visitors at camp 
itself. Many otherwise successful directors do 
themselves and all camping great harm by a dis- 
dainful attitude toward visitors. Granted certain 
individuals always make pests of themselves and 
when they do must be treated as individual prob- 
lems the same as illness or accident, yet most visi- 
tors who take the time or the trouble to visit a 
camp in operation are genuinely desirous of seeing 
just what’s what for their own enlightenment. 

One never knows how potential to all camp- 
ing is any visitor, so that in fairness to’ the 
camping enterprise at large, every reasonable 
and genuine attention should be given them. 
If your camp 7s all you tell the public that it 
is, you should be proud to have it seen in action 
and without unnecessary apology. There should 
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be a kindly, understanding, genuinely well in- 
formed and interested host or hostess at every 
camp to show visitors about and interpret for 
them advantageously what they see. Costs 
money? Sure! It will pay dividends far beyond 
any other promotion expense, not only now but 
for the future, not only to you but to all good 
camping everywhere. 

Of course your patience will be tried; of 
course certain folks will take advantage of you, 
but just as the business house needs a show 
window and display tables so camping needs 
to make friends for camping out of every 
visitor. A whole article might be written on 
this subject which would be very enlightening 
—suffice it to say here that in educating par- 
ents at large to camping as education, there is 
no more crucial point than in a personal visit 
to any good camp. 

Send your visitors away impressed with the 
quality and unmistakable purpose of your 
enterprise, saying everywhere they can get an 
audience, “I never knew camping was like that 
—why it is wonderful! Every child should go 
to a good camp. I never knew until I visited 
Camp how much fine fun I missed.” 

But, of course, there is yet another very vital 
factor in successful camp promotion and that 
factor is you. 





SELL YOURSELF AS AN EDUCATOR TO 
Your CLIENTELE 


If you cannot do that, you will find it hard 
sledding (unless you can employ someone else 
to do it for you and that is very, very difficult 
to do). 

YOU, as director, must be the man who 
knows his job thoroughly, in fact knows that 
he knows it, evidenced in every contact by his 
poise, manner, and actions; one who quickly 
sells himself into complete respect and confi- 
dence of his prospect, tor those who come to 
have a high degree of respect for us, who be- 
come completely sold upon us, are already 
more than half sold on anything we try to sell 
them. On the other hand, it is the general ex- 
perience of those doing camp promotion that 
if the prospect, for any reason or combination 
of reasons, is not sold on us, it is very difficult 
to sell him anything we have to offer, yea, 
verily, even to gold bricks at half price. 

YOU are the most important element in your 
set up—more significant than your equipment, 
your location, or even your program. You must 
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be the visualization of your camp ideal—and 
you must wear well, Consistently, year after 
year, you must be a clean-cut, above-compro- 
mise person who stands steadfastly by his 
promises and who makes unmistakably good 
on every contract. 

You must create confidence that you are safe 
and sane and human and experienced and 
utterly trustworthy and then prove it. It is no 
easy job. It almost ideally calls for a super-man 
or super-woman. Every good camp is the 
shadow of a strong, well integrated personality 
who can create, organize and direct a group of 
strong specialists to a given end. 

More camps fail because the director isn’t 
man enough to do the job than for lack of ade- 
quate financing or even difficulty in securing 
necessary enrollment. It takes far, far more 
than a generous supply of “good intentions’’ to 
successfully operate a modern summer camp. 
So, my good friend, while you are considering 
effective promotion methods, do not forget to 
as carefully consider the man who of necessity 
must manipulate those very methods, for he is 
the key. 

Which brings us logically to the next ques- 
tion: 
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Wuy Do Directors FAIL AT PROMOTION? 


There are many reasons and combinations of 
reasons for failure in promotion. Perhaps a few 
of the most common might be mentioned 
merely in a check list. You can probably add 
others, perhaps from your own experience. The 
following eight reasons are more or less general 
and obvious. 


1. Certain directors fail in promotion efforts be- 
cause they are afflicted with such a well developed 
sense of their own superiority in one respect or 
another, that they make the prospect feel ignorant 
or inferior. Such directors are seriously affected 
with “I” trouble. 


2. On the other hand, others fail who themselves 
have an incurable inferiority complex and are there- 
fore unable to inspire confidence—mild, meek, col- 
orless folks who shake hands like dead fish and 
begin their interviews by apologizing for living. 

3. Those fail of course who are so shy and mod- 
est and retiring that they prefer to handle all their 
promotion through national advertising or by di- 
rect mail so they will not have to personally con- 
tact people. 


4. Directors who allow themselves to grow into 
nervous wrecks, so have poor health and poor physi- 
cal endurance and simply can’t stand the day-in- 
and-day-out grind of seeing people and then more 





Woodcraft Canoe P addles By ELLSWORTH JAEGER 


Canoes and paddles have long been closely 
related with adventure. In organized camps the 
paddle is still symbolic of exploration, and 
many adventures are painted on its blade. So 
popular has the decorated paddle 


The design, strong yet simple, is sketched and 
then painted with oil colors. A good combina- 
tion of colors is vermillion, black and jade 
green, the wood forming the fourth color. 








become some of our readers may 





be interested in the few designs sub- 
mitted. 

The Indian, like all primitive folk, 
decorated his belongings with sym- 
bols and totems. Not only for deco- 
ration did he paint his designs, but 
to make the object more effective in 
the work it was to do. Thus, he 
might paint eyes upon the paddle, 
so that it might see the hidden rocks 
in the stream. Or, he might paint a 
speed symbol upon it, a fish for in- 
stance, so that the paddle might 
push the canoe along swiftly, like a 
darting fish. Primitive man thought 
that if he pictured his desire that 
wish would be granted. 

In painting designs it will be 
necessary to scrape off the varnish 
‘(f a manufactured paddle is used. eamamenenaat 
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people. (We have heard of directors who go into 
the camp business for their health—a pleasant 
quiet occupation that may be leisurely pursued 
when the spirit moves them and between times 
when they are not on extensive vacations! ) 

5. Directors inevitably fail in promotion who 
basically dislike youth, who are impatient, not un- 
derstanding, intolerant, straight laced and short 
tempered. 

6. Yet others fail who are so thin-skinned and 
sensitive that they are continually unnerved and 
upset by every turn down and rebuff so that they 
just cannot seek interviews. 

7. And some fail because, by and large, they are 
so out of tune with modern life that they just can’t 
see the funny and oftentimes ridiculous situations 
that even camping presents. Do not forever take 
yourself too seriously. Camping even at its best is 
not going to save society, only enrichen it and give 
it color and more satisfaction. 

8. Finally, directors who are personally frus- 
trated and unhappy in their own lives, who acknowl- 
edge defeat and failure within, have very little 
chance at success. The really successful director is 
always one who deliberately or unconsciously has 
taken on a Silent Partner to guide and direct and 
inspire and encourage. Inward peace and high ex- 
pectancy of self are essential to successful promo- 
tion. If a director is not deeply conscious every 
hour that he is in league with God in the projection 
of his enterprise and is therefore, by the very vir- 
tue of the facts, destined to succeed, he goes into 
his promotion campaign hampered and crippled. 
Worry, anxiety, fear, and all negative states of 
mind, predispose to defeat. Confidence, hope, joy, 
expectancy, pure love of the thing for its own 
sake—all argue mightily for success. 


THE MECHANICS OF PROMOTION 


Now a few words about the pure mechanics 
of promotion. 


A Cumulative Prospect File 


First of all one must of course develop for 
his own use (nobody else’s will do) an efficient, 
full information prospect card, keeping in mind 
the necessity, or at least great desirability of 
building cumulative camper data—literally a 
family history card; name, address, business 
connection, any other children in the family be- 
side the immediate prospect, ages and birthdays, 
of course, and record of camping, if any, of all 
the children; through whom the prospect came 
to you and when, and by all means a record of 
any personal visits ever made to the camp by 
the prospect. Then your form for the careful 
record of all pieces of cultivation, possibly by 
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numbers, and when mailed. Such a card should 
carry at least three years’ record of promotion. 
All folks involved in promotion of the camp 
should use a uniform prospect record and there 
should be, in the central office, at all times, a 
master file for reference and record. 


Final Reports as Promotion 


A concise, constructive, to-the-point final 
letter to parents promptly after the season is 
Over summarizing your campers’ progress and 
making several concrete, constructive recom- 
mendations, is a fine thing to do and leaves a 
“good taste” even if written or verbal response 
to such reports 7s practically nil. A few weeks 
later send to all parents a “Home Clearance 
Letter” inquiring if all camp matters have now 
been settled to the complete satisfaction of the 
parents and campers involved. If not, invite 
conference or correspondence. Do not let even 
incidental dissatisfaction carry over. They de- 
velop into entirely unnecessary unfavorable 
comments. We have known the loss of a single 
piece of equipment (probably worn out and 
discarded) to make the difference between a 
“booster” and a “‘knocker.” It is the innuendo 
of “not-quite-satisfied-parents” that does the 
damage. An out-and-out dissatisfaction usually 
comes to the attention of the director and can 
likely be adjusted, but the little undercurrents 
of fault are the trouble makers, hence the im- 
portance of getting definite assent of satisfac- 
tion from every parent. Your “books” aren’t 
closed for the season until you have cared for 
this important matter. 


Special Days and Events 


Many camps make very good use indeed of 
special Parents’ Days, Dads’ Weeks, Family 
Nights, etc., throughout the summer and winter 
to help educate parents on the policies and ob- 
jectives of the camp. Where these are possible 
they have very real value. Out of them have 
grown interested, informed Committees-of- 
Council and these bring a fine democracy to 
any camp, so that it becomes naturally and 
logically “our camp,” instead of “the camp” 
which is of course a great promotion asset. 


Sales Booklets 


If at all possible there should be two types 
of printed sales material—a neat, well-designed 
and richly illustrated booklet primarily for 
parent appeal. It need not be large or expensive 
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but it should be attractive and well-executed. 
(Make a little collection of camp printed mat- 
ter and you will see that 75% of it meets none 
of these requirements. Booklets are usually of 
poor stock, poor color combinations, a cheap 
print job. Trash! ) 

The second group of printed matter, either 
small booklets or single-page enclosure dis- 
plays, should be aimed at the camper himself in 
both text and pictures and get-up. Use color, 
both in paper and ink. Youth likes color. Keep 
these pieces inexpensive enough that you can 
have several in a year, used as letterheads, en- 
closure cards, blotters and novelty pieces. Keep 
your lists small and clean of dead wood and 
put the difference into another bright enclosure. 
Beware of overprinting and piles of dead, out- 
of-date printed matter on your shelves that 
must ultimately go into the paper bailer. 


Letter Heads 


Letterheads are a prime necessity. Change 
the style often. Get inside and on back page 
pictorial display. It can now be done very well 
with off-set lithography. Work in series. Pre- 
pare one season in advance so as to get a conti- 
nuity. Use good paper. Do not multigraph; 
even the best is not so good as printed. Make 
good use of your crest or emblem or trademark. 
It builds, and youngsters watch for camp mail 
eagerly. 

Values of a Monthly Paper 


A bright, well-edited monthly ‘‘house organ” 
(two double pages letter size) printed or mim- 
eographed, has very large promotion power. 
Youngsters value them highly and save them 
as treasures. Each number should contain at 
least three types of copy: a friendly greeting, 
an “editorial letter,” if you please, from some 
staff member who is especially well-liked by 
all, perhaps built about the season—Thanks- 
giving, Winter Sports, Springtime, etc., then 
general camp news of interest, new plans, new 
developments, new staff additions, etc., and 
finally a generous amount of personals gleaned 
from the director’s correspondence. This stimu- 
lates camper correspondence and serves as a 
camp round-robin letter. Send your paper to 
current campers and to old campers who desire 
it, as long as they desire it, and to live pros- 
pects. Mail on permit mail in penny-saver en- 
velopes. This allows a generous paper at a 
mailing cost of only one cent a month. You'll 
spend no better promotion money. 
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General Advertising 


This is much too big and controversial a 
subject to treat here. There is much difference 
of opinion and some real facts to consider on 
both sides. No sweeping generalities can be 
fairly made perhaps beyond this one. If you 
can afford a general advertising campaign and 
can keep at it year after year, then go ahead. 
If you can’t, then put your advertising money 
in direct mail and personal contacts for best 
results. If in doubt, try it yourself. Don’t take 
anybody’s word for it. 


Reunions and Winter Parties 


It is poor promotion to even try to keep 
campers’ interests at white heat all winter. You 
can over-sell your camp. Youngsters have other 
legitimate interests and loyalties. Do not talk 
promotion all winter, either in your monthly 
paper or your printed appeals. 


A mid-winter reunion is all to the good for 
fellowship and news and probably for a specific 
camper showing of the new movies. Such re- 
unions are best away from hotels, in a country 
club or nice church parlor or spacious home. 
Let a local committee set up the affair with 
originality and color. The idea that there must 
be a “big feed” is a mistaken notion. Have 
letters and telegrams from those who cannot 
be present. It is a fine time to announce old 
staff reappointments and present new ones. 
Make it a family affair, not a formal party. 


Let camp promotion rest dormant through 
January and most of February, then with the 
coming of spring begin a fresh educational at- 
tack and everybody will be ready for it. 


FINALLY 


Good, successful camp promotion requires 
thorough-going system. Hodge-podge, spatter- 
dash methods explain much camp failure. En- 
thusiasm is splendid, essential, but it is only the 
steam in the boiler. There must be a locomotive 
and there must be tracks to run on and a time 
table—all of which means a systematic, well- 
set-up and effectively executed plan. “Plan 
your work and work your plan” is trite and 
“old stuff” but absolutely essential to success. 


Running a thorough-going summer camp is 
big business if it is to be a success. If it is al- 
ready a success, keep it so by sound promotion 
methods. 
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